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since she had dispensed with the services of her king. It is now known from a recent chief of our Foreign Office, George III. on reading the draft thought it much too strong, regretfully adding, " I suppose it must go." * As the king shrewdly anticipated at the time, the passage which chiefly roused the indignation of Napoleon, and which strengthened immensely his position with his countrymen, was His Britannic Majesty's intimation that the reinstatement of the Bourbon monarchy would form a guarantee of French sincerity, which he might reasonably expect, and which would greatly assist the process of the negotiations. Napoleon did not take the trouble of referring Grenville's effusion to the French Foreign Office, or even privately to Talleyrand. He personally penned an acknowledgment which gave him both a literary and a logical victory; he appreciated, he gravely said, the English king's gracious admission that nations had a right to choose their own form of government. This was indeed only what he had expected, seeing it was by the exercise of such a right that His Britannic Majesty held his own crown. Unfortunately, however, the King of England had annexed insinuations, such as tended to an interference in the internal affairs of the Republic, and were no less injurious to the nation and to its Government than would seem to the subjects of King George a French suggestion to restore the Republic which England had adopted in the middle of the seventeenth century, or an exhortation to recall to the British throne the family whom their birth had placed there, and whom a revolution had compelled to
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